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Let’s Talk It Over 


‘By Ourselves 


Should Youn, People Save? 


faction of most young people when he declared recently that young 


H: RY Ford raised a popular question, and answered it to the satis- 
people should not save. 


“No successful boy ever saved any money. They spent it as fast as 
they got it for things to improve themselves,” he said. 


There is a catch in his statement that young people should not save. 
He did not say that young people should squander their money; it should 
be spent, so he implied, “for things to improve themselves.” Such spend- 
ing is really investing. 


Nor does his advice mean that young people should spend money as 
rapidly as it comes into their hands. Spending money for things to im- 
prove themselves, may mean first saving it for a time. Spending money for 
a college education is a very intelligent form of spending; but such spend- 
ing also entails saving, because few young people obtain the necessary 
funds for their higher education in a lump sum at the time they most 
need it. They often receive it bit by bit in advance of the need. 


Money should be saved until it can be spent to good advantage. 


There is a vast difference between saving and hoarding. Neither 
young people or their elders should hoard money, for money has but 
little value in itself. It is valuable only when it can be exchanged for 
more useful things. But every one should save that portion of his in- 
come not needed for immediate use. He should save it, not in doleful 
anticipation of the proverbial “rainy day,” but in preparation for an 
opportunity which conservation of his funds will enable him to embrace. 


This is in conformance to the same principle we obey when as youths 
we study subjects in which we have no immediate interest. Such a study 
is an investment in opportunities. It is as an investment that we study 
bookkeeping, shorthand, stenography, economics, the arts and sciences; 
a host of subjects which are not the immediate vital interest of young 
people, but which will be valued as time proves their helpfulness. 


No such general statement as Mr. Ford’s can be made to cover all 
cases adequately. ‘Circumstances alter cases.” The greatest good Mr. 
Ford’s prescription for success can do is, not to make hurried spenders 
of all young people, but to cause us all to think about the wise use of 
money. Whether such taking of thought leads us to save or to spend is 
less important than the fact that we have seriously considered a problem 
that is important to us, and that—it is hoped—we have thought through 
the problem as it applies to our progress, rather than making ditto marks 
of our minds. To think through a problem intelligently for ourselves is 
usually more helpful to us than to accept, without thinking, the conclusion 
of another. Such original thinking undoubtedly has been a big factor in 
Mr. Ford’s success—possibly a bigger factor than was either his youthful 
saving or spending. 
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“So yowre out for revenge against a 
portable saw.” 


In the Eye of the Beholder 


By Emilie Loring 


lids. What was that unearthly 

sound? Where was she? She 
stared sleepily at the sun-dappled ceiling, 
pale green in its shadows. Her eyes 
blinked their way from the chintz 
draped dressing table with its silver im- 
pedimenta to the mantel over the fire- 
place where a motley company of 
framed photographs deployed. She was 
in her own room of course. Her mind 
beat through a fog of sleep. What day 
was it? Saturday. Because of her kin- 
dergarten class the only morning in the 
week when she could sleep late. Sunday 
was as bad as week days. Her old- 
fashioned father insisted upon her 
brother Billy and herself keeping up the 
Sheridan tradition of church attendance. 
They really didn’t mind. He was such 
an understanding dear about other 
things. 

That hideous noise again! Excruciat- 
ing. The sound as of a protesting soul 
being dragged through a knot hole. 
Where did it come from? She listened. 
No use trying to sleep. She thrust bare 
feet into satin mules the color of Kil- 
larney roses at their deepest, threw a 
filmy negligee of a slightly warmer hue 


Sie Sheridan forced up heavy 


over her shoulders and pattered to the 
window. On her knees in front of it 
she looked out. 


ORGEOUS day. Must have been a 

rain in the night. The air was spicy 
with the wet breath of firs and balsams. 
The glistening stepping stones of a prim 
path led from the warm red brick of the 
house to an opening in a hedge flushed 
with rhododendrons, dripping with snowy 
bridal wreath, fragrant with waxy 
syringa. On the smooth emerald of the 
lawn a robin chirped his morning 
chantey. Pines and spruces towered 
against a sun washed sky. 

Ooch! That horrible sound again. 
Across the road? Sally pressed rosy 
palms over her ears as she tried to 
pierce the gloom of the woods. A port- 
able saw! She could see now that the 
trees back from the road had been felled. 
They were being cut into cord wood. 
The owner had selected Saturday of all 
days upon which to introduce his demon 
woodcutters. Wasn’t it the limit! All 
winter the Sheridan family had used 
wood sparingly because of its almost 
prohibitive cost in the suburban com- 
munity. Now it was being lavishly 
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sawed and piled—for some plutocrat who 
didn’t care about the cost—on the only 
morning in the week she was permitted 
to sleep late. No use complaining to 
the family. The Judge, her young-faced, 
white-haired father, would look over the 
top of his glasses and observe: 

“Your own fault that Saturday is the 
only morning you may be lazy. I don’t 
want you to work. I am quite able to 
support my daughter.” 

Curious, his hurt opposition to her de- 
sire for independence. She was as sure 
of his comment as she was that her 
mother, her lovely ruddy-haired, violet- 
eyed mother, would hasten to pour oil on 
the ruffling sea of discussion with a pla- 
cating: 

“You know that all girls work now. 
Much better for Sally to get this eco- 
nomic independence microbe out of her 
system before she marries.” 

Marry! Not if she knew it. Sally 
sniffed scornfully and snuggled back into 
bed. No domesticity for her at present. 
She loved her freedom. She closed her 
eyes. Opened them with a jerk as a de- 
spairing blend ‘of squeal and shriek— 
destined to cause any self-respecting 
banshee to hang its head in shame of its 
own efforts—wailed through the room. 

“Pshaw!” she muttered, “Fat chance 
of getting any more sleep! What’s the 
use trying?” 


Sa sprang to her feet, snatched up 

her clothing, dashed into her dress- 
ing room. She would have the satisfac- 
tion of dazing the family by her un- 
precedented early Saturday morning 
appearance, if nothing else. Even above 
the splash of the descending shower, her 
own, “Br-r-r, it’s cold!” she heard the 
uncanny screech of the saw. It accom- 
panied as she brushed the coppery, nat- 
ural “perm” of her hair into silken 
waves. She looked straight into the 
starry brown eyes of the looking-glass 
girl as she announced: 

“T’ll have some of that wood burning 
in this very fireplace—and I won’t pay 
for it either—to make up for losing my 
morning sleep, see if I don’t.” 

In the same belligerent spirit she ran 
down to the breakfast room. She stepped 
on the threshold. Where was the family? 
Its members ought to be at table, talk- 
ing, at this time of day. Rosie, the sec- 
ond maid, with eyes like blue glasses, 


cheeks like red winter apples, rustled in 
in her immaculate white gown. 

“Where’s Mother ?” 

“Shure, yer mother wint to town wid 
the Judge an’ Mister Billy. Started ter- 
rible early. They thought you’d sleep 
till noon as you always do Saturdays. 
What possessed yer to git up, an’ me 
havin’ to stop me work an’ wait on yer?” 

“Why shouldn’t I get up without any 
comment from you, Rosie? You’ve been 
here so long you think you can boss us 
alle 

“Boss, is it! Faith an’ I like that! 
An’ you, the only girl in the Sheridan 
family fer miles back, a spoiled child if 
ever there was one! I wish Mister Mac 
Campbell would come flyin’ across the 
hedge which sep’rates his place from this 
an’ see you in one of yer tantrums. He 
wouldn’t think you was such an angel.” 

Sally laughed and laid her arm about 
Rosie’s shoulders. She pressed her vel- 
vety cheek against the wrinkled one. 

“Piffle! You’d tell him that I was the 
very light of your eyes. You know you 
would, Rosy-Posy.” 

The maid sniffed and visibly relented. 

“Stop yer wheedlin’. It’s been ‘Rosy- 
Posy’ whin you wanted anything since 
you could walk. Sit down. Is yer grape- 
fruit jest as yer like it?” she inquired 
solicitously. She patted the girl’s shoul- 
der before she left the room. 


(Gees cup suspended in mid-air, 

unseeing eyes on the tender green 
and gold and pastel colors of the spring 
garden, Sally pondered: 

Did Mackensie Campbell really think 
she was an “angel’”—figuratively, of’ 
course? Lately when with him she had 
had the uneasy sense of treading the 
thin crust above a simmering volcano. 
He had been abominably touchy. Her 
earliest memory was of toddling through 
the opening in the hedge between the 
Sheridan and Campbell places to call on 
his mother, clutching his big-boy hand. 
He was all that was left of the family 
now. Except for the servants he lived 
alone. She visualized him. Dark skin, 
dark eyes somewhat breath-taking, 
handsome as a movie headliner, ideal- 
istic to a degree. He had old-fash- 
ioned ideas about women. She loved 
to flaunt her economic independence in 
opposition. 

(Turn to page 20) 
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Sandsy’s Rebellion 


The Look-see Begins to Work 
By Gardner Hunting 


COPYRIGHT, 1929, BY GARDNER HUNTING 


ANDERSON PHOTOS 


Sandsy’s rebellion began, outwardly at least, that memorable morning 
at Hazelhurst High when Professor Pryor directed a sarcastic harangue, 


at Robert (Sandsy) Sands. 


Sandsy’s pal, Larry, came to his defense. 


Smarting under the lash of Professor Pryor’s words, the boys hastily 
prepare a defensive article and publish it in the school paper, the Hazel- 


nut, of which Sandsy is editor. 


Troubled as to the wisdom of their action, the boys pour out their 
story to Brook Carrington, an older friend, and he tells them of a Chinese 
coin, which he calls the ‘““Look-see,” and which he says will tell them the 


true answer to any question. 


(This story began in February Youth.) 


} { R. CARRINGTON took a third 
coin out of his pocket and 
clasped it in his hand. “Hold 

it'so,” he said. 

We shut our hands on each of ours. 

“Now shut your eyes,” he said. 

“And open your mouth,” Larry said, 
“and I’ll give you something you didn’t 
have.” 

We shut our eyes. After a minute I 
opened mine and looked at Larry. He 
was looking at me, and he laughed the 
moment he caught my eye. 

“What’s the answer?” he said. 
bite.” 

“T told you it isn’t a joke,” Brook Car- 
rington said, soberly. 

We sobered down, too, and I shut my 
eyes again. I could feel the Look-see 
growing warm in my hand. I began to 
think about it; that it might be very old, 
and if it was it had probably passed 
through many, many other _people’s 
hands—Chinese hands! It must have 
traveled a long way. It had been traded 
for a lot of things—food, and clothes, 
maybe opium! Perhaps it had been 
stolen, maybe fought for, maybe blessed 
in an old temple, or gambled for in a 
dope den. I got sort of stirred up about 
it; and all of a sudden the thing began 
to tingle in my hand as if it was full of 
electricity. I thought of what Brook 
Carrington had said of its having a 
special property. Maybe it was electri- 
fied, or magnetized, or something. Boy! 
Maybe it was poisoned! Or maybe it 
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had some strange, oriental magic in it! 

The longer I held it, the more it 
tingled in my hand. It seemed to be 
getting almost ready to move. I forgot 
for a minute that Larry and Mr. Car- 
rington were sitting there too. 

Suddenly Mr. Carrington spoke—and 
I jumped. 

“You have to be strictly honest with 
the Look-see. It won’t work for you on 
any other terms. When you have held 
it quietly in your hand till it tingles as 
if it were alive, then you can ask it any 
question you like and it will give you 
the true answer. It’s a real little oracle 
—only, unlike the oracles of the old 
Greeks, it doesn’t deal in ambiguities. 
You must ask an honest question and 
you must accept the answer as honest. 
You can’t color it by any mere wish of 
your own. It will tell you the truth.” 

“What does it do—talk?” I asked. 

“Much more subtle than that. Some 
of the greatest things it tells you can’t 
be put into words.” 

“What is this—a game?” 
Larry. 

“Try it—and find out what it is.” 

“How do you ask a question of it?” 

“Any way you like. Just ask it.” 

“Out loud?” 

“Yes—or in a whisper—or silently.” 

“But if it doesn’t talk, how does it 
answer ?” 

“It puts the right answer into your 
mind.” 


“Qh!” I said. 


queried 


“It’s a trick of psy- 
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chology. You’re always pulling some- 
thing like that.” He was, too. 

“T’ll ask it how to make a million dol- 
lars,” said Larry. 

“You can’t fool the Look-see. It 
knows when you mean business.” 

“Well, great hat! Wouldn’t I mean 
business about a million?” 

“T don’t know. Perhaps you would. 
Men have made millions who have once 
been kids like you.” 


“Humph! Kid, eh?” grunted Larry, 
disgusted. Then he was _ interested 
again. “But would it tell me?” 


“It will tell you anything you really 
want to know; but it won’t trifle.” 


jee at once the thought of Pryor 
came into my head again. I’d been 
trying to make myself think I’d done all 


We sobered down, and I shut my eyes again. 


right about him. Had I? Would this 
little Look-see thing give me any idea 
about that? Or was this all hocus- 
pocus? Was Mr. Carrington just having 
fun with us? That wouldn’t be like 
him; he wasn’t the kind to play prac- 
tical jokes. He always meant what he 
said. Thinking of that stuff in the 
Hazelnut now made me feel sort of sick. 
Still, I wouldn’t admit I’d done anything 
I hadn’t a right to do. Would that Chink 
coin tell me? I didn’t know that I really 
wanted it to tell me. You know what I 
mean. We all think about things that 
way—though nobody tells it, mostly. 

I was sitting perfectly still, with the 
Look-see held tight in my right hand on 
the edge of the table. I had my eyes shut, 
and I was beginning to feel sort of hot 
around the ears as I remembered some 
of the “hot stuff” I’d printed in the Ha- 
zelnut. I really did begin to wish I 
knew whether I’d done the right thing 
about Pryor or not, when suddenly I 
felt as if I were standing off and looking 
at myself, instead of sitting there and 
being myself. And I saw myself just as 
I must have looked to Pryor. I knew 
that I must look to him just about the 
way he had described me in assembly, or 
he wouldn’t have described me so. If he 
hadn’t thought of me that way, 
why—he wouldn’t have thought 
of me that way. And I could 
see myself about the way he had 
set me out—the smart feeling 
son of a rich and _ influential 
father—that was I—trying to 
high-hat the man who was hired 
to show me where to head in. 
As if I was sure he wouldn’t 
dare to call me because his job 
depended on my dad, and men 
who were my dad’s friends—and 
because I thought my dad would 
back me up against him. Some- 
how I seemed to get it through 
my head that Pryor was a man 
who had to have the salary paid 
him by the dads of the fellows 
and girls in Hazelhurst High. 
He probably had to have it to 
live. He would lose it unless he 
made good, and he couldn’t make 
good unless he could get along 
with the bunch. He must have 
wanted to get along with me; 
and I must have looked pretty 

(Turn to page 26) 


cA Visit and a ecMessaze from 


eMyrtle Fillmore 


NTO the editorial department came a shining presence, that made everybody 
look up and smile. It was Myrtle Fillmore, smilingly greeting us all, and 
making her way to Youth’s editors. 

“We’re surely going to be glad to have your article for Youth magazine. It’s 
been a long time since our readers have had a message directly from you, and we 


are counting on it as a feature for April Youth.” (All this to bolster our position 
in trying to get a special article from her, for Mrs. Fillmore is too busy to do much 
writing these days, and gives most of her energies to sustaining the spiritual force 
of the Unity work, through prayer, meditation, and teaching). 

“Yes, Ernest,” she said. “You and I have often talked of making an airplane 


trip to California together, like the one you made 
from there to Kansas City last spring.” 

SONG SRA 

“Well, this is going to be a longer trip; we’re go- 
ing to visit every nation, and speak our blessing to 
readers of Youth throughout the world. You must do » 
it in the outer way, as editor of Youth, but I shall go 
along as a kind of shadow which you may show them if you choose, by means of 
my picture. We must let them know that they all are having this visit from us, and 
that it depends upon their receptivity whether or not they get our greeting.” 

“Oh, that will make a fine article,” we answered. “My! Just think how we 
can illustrate an article like that—The Taj Mahal, the Tower of London, Unter 
den Linden. Such a trip will surpass Herbert Hoover’s good will tour.” 

Mrs. Fillmore beamed. Have you ever seen her in a particularly joyous 
mood? “Beamed” is quite the word, for she radiates something that one feels as 
well as sees, and that leaves a spiritual benediction in its wake. Just at this 
moment, too, there was a glint of mischief in the beaming. 

The evidence of the glint was manifest in her next sentence. 

“Now just when can we expect the article, Mrs. Fillmore? You know our 
pages are planned so far ahead that we must have it very soon.” 

“Why, you have it now,” she replied, with the glint growing brighter than 
ever. “I’ve given you my idea. Now you write it.” 

So here it is, just as it happened; with 
Mrs. Fillmore’s loving assurance that she often 
speeds on wings of thought to the great fam- 
ily of Unity young folk throughout the world, 
bearing them her blessing and good will. 
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His Side otf It 


But Isn’t This Her Side of It, Too? 
BY CAldis Dunbar~ 


AN Maxwell set down a final result 
in the kinetics problem he had 
been struggling through for the 

last half hour, and stretched his shoul- 


a. ders with relief. 


“Thank goodness, that’s done, 
--and correctly, if three times 


- testing it is any proof. Hullo, 


Dave! Didn’t hear you come 
in, you were so quiet.” 
“You were too deep 
in math.,” said David 
Hope, “and I _ had 
something to read in 
this magazine I 
bought on the train, 
that got me thinking.” 
“What’s that?” de- 
manded his chum. 

“Thinking ?” 

Dave grinned a little. 
“Trying to find out 
what I do think, if you like that better. 
Not that I’m going to try to write any- 
thing about it, just yet.” 

“About what?” asked Randy. 

“Why—” and Dave sat up in the big 
chair, with the small wrinkle between 
his brows that usually meant an inten- 
tion to talk something out with the one 
person who might laugh with him, but 
not at him until he was ready to do that 
himself. “It’s an article,’ he began 
again. “A writer, and a mighty good 
one, tells about the kinds of girls you see 
around you nowadays, and what he says 
leads to the publishers’ invitation to men 
to send letters in to the magazine, tell- 
ing what they’d want to know beforehand 
about the girl they’d like to marry.” 

“Some order!” remarked Rande!lph 
Maxwell. ‘We aren’t quite ready for 
that, but we may as well get our ideas 
in shape. What’s your slant on it, big 
boy ?” 

“About like this, Ran. As I figure it 
out—” he folded his arms and looked 
across the table with keen blue eyes that 
were almost defiant, “if I had to content 
myself with being dead sure about just 


“Sure thing,” agreed Randy. 


one thing in the girl I—I liked best and 
wanted for my wife some day, I’d ask 
myself: ‘Is she square, through and 
through?’ For that’s what I’d set my- 
self to be with her, to the limit. And 
to make a partnership, 
it ought to be fifty- 
fifty.” 

“Sure thing,” agreed 
Randy, his chin in his 
palm, and elbow on the 
study table. “But 
you’d want other things 
to make you congenial. 
She’d have to be in- 
terested in mines—and 
travel.” 

“Um-hm!” said 
Dave, “There are lots 
of factors. Outside 
things, like looks, and 
good breeding—yes, 
you do find that these days, in spite of 
what some writers tell you—would count 
a lot with me. But see here, Randy. If 
she hadn’t those qualities, she wouldn’t 
be likely to make me want to know her 
after we had once got acquainted. And 
of course I’d expect her to feel the same 
about any tastes I had in common with 
her. Otherwise living together and 
starting to be a family’d be a ‘you and 
me’ sort of thing; not ‘us’ at all.” 

“Go on,” ordered Randy. “About the 
one thing, I mean.” 

“Well, it’s this way. I read stories 
about the type of young people that a 
good many modern writers seem to take 
as samples, and they don’t sound good to 
me. They think that writing about a 
few of the freaks they see will create 
more interest for readers than writing 
about the decent sort would do. Then 
readers groan over the modern genera- 
tion. Now J don’t seem to come across 
the young people who haven’t any ambi- 
tion to make something out of their 
lives—’cept one or two, and they’ll out- 
grow it with half a chance. Anyway, a 

(Turn to page 16) 
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Benpetor Gold 
And Gettin3, It 


Obey the Law of Supply and You will Get Supply 
‘By Ernest C. Wilson 


be an irksome position for any- 

body at times. A humorist is ex- 
pected to be funny on all occasions. His 
most commonplace remark is laughed at 
by every audience, lest they betray them- 
selves as lacking a sense of humor by 
seeing nothing funny in what he says. 
A weighty interpretation is given to the 
lightest remark of the statesman, and an 
inner meaning to every chance remark 
of the metaphysician. 

Once the world has classified a man, 
he is thereafter given the same constant 
place in its thought. It will brook no 
departures from the line it has drawn. 
It demands that its hero walk the plank 
which somehow or other has become his 
platform. | 

I wonder if the same thing was not 
true in Jesus’ day? The world sees Him 
so definitely as a man of miracles—and 
indeed His life itself is a miracle of mir- 
acles, and greater than any single act 
that He performed—that it looks for a 
miracle in His every act, a mystery in 
His every saying. 


W E FORGET that Jesus was not only 
divine, but divinely human as well. 
He was a friendly wedding guest. 
He spent pleasant days in the home of 
Mary and Martha. He (humanly) 
grieved at the death of their brother, His 
friend Lazarus, and then (divinely) He 
called him back to life! His last re- 
corded words express a tender regard for 
His mother. 

Likewise, in seeking the miraculous 
meaning of His acts and words, we some- 
times overlook in them the simple, 
homely lessons that should be obvious. 

I am thinking particularly of the story 
of the coin found in the fish’s mouth. 

It was in Capernaum that the tax col- 
lectors came to Simon Peter and said, 
“Doth not your master pay tribute? He 
saith, Yes. And when he was come into 
the house, Jesus prevented him. saying, 


Be. a world-famous celebrity must 


What thinkest thou, Simon? of whom do 
the kings of the earth take custom or 
tribute? of their own children, or of 
strangers? Peter saith unto him, Of 
strangers. Jesus saith unto him, Then 
are the children free. Notwithstanding, 
lest we should offend them, go thou to 
the sea, and cast an hook, and take up 
the fish that first cometh up; and when 
thou hast opened his mouth, thou shalt 
find a piece of money: that take, and 
give unto them for me and thee.” 

Although He paid homage to a power .. 
greater than that of Rome, He did not. 
resist the demands ef Rome, but bade 
Simon accede to their demand. 

The way in which He told Simon to 
get the money is of especial interest to 
us. 

“Go catch a fish, and you will find the 
money in the fish’s mouth,” He said, in 
effect. Men have marveled at this say- 
ing, as introducing one of the miracles 
of Christ. Nor do we doubt that if He 
chose to do so, He could call forth a coin 
in a fish’s mouth. He did stranger 
things, and stranger things are being 
done even in this modern day, by those 
who invoke His name and power. But 
apart from its miraculous aspect, the 
story contains a simple lesson, which 
Simon Peter apparently needed to learn, 
and which we too may need to learn. 


Apis apostles were accustomed to ex- 
pect miracles of their Master. Per- 
haps, knowing His power and resources, 
they were inclined to think that caring 
for temporal needs in the customary 
ways was a needless expenditure of 
energy. Why, for instance, should they 
take time for such work as employed - 
other men’s time? Were they not fol- 
lowers of the Christ? Need they be sub- 
ject to worldly demands and to worldly 
ways of satisfying such demands? 
Christ’s answer was clear cut. It has a 
message for each of us as much as it had 
(Turn to page 16) 
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Thought Stretchers 


The Name of God 


if AM THAT I AM is the name of God. 
I AM represents His spirit in each of 
us. 


Do not take the name of the Lord in 
vain. Do not say “I am” anything which 
is not true of God being. All that is 
really true of any of us is that which 
is true of God. To think, see, and be- 
lieve otherwise is contrary to the teach- 
ings of the Master. 

The word of authority which God gave 
to Moses was His sacred name; it is still 
our word of power, enabling us to over- 
come our accepted limitations. Man’s 
spiritual nature will heed that word to- 
day as well as in the time of Moses, and 
will arise out of Egyptian darkness into 
the heavenly state which is the haven of 
the spirit, the promised land. Do not be 
afraid to declare the truth of the God 
within. Do not fear to speak with au- 
thority God’s word of power. He will 
not fail you. Not in the sense of per- 
sonal might or power, but in the majesty 
of His spirit, declare: 

I AM one with omnipresent life. 

I AM one with omnipresent health. 

I AM one with omnipresent supply. 

I AM one with omnipresent love and 
wisdom. 

In the name of the omnipotent One, I 
acknowledge His presence within me. I 
relinquish the belief in other principal- 
ities and powers, and live joyously, 
richly, harmoniously in His eternal pres- 


ence. —E.C. W. 
God's Agent 


ONG the stories centering around 
Robert Louis Stevenson is one tell- 
ing us that the fifty-eighth chapter of 
Isaiah made a deep impression upon him 
when he was a child. One day after his 
marriage, while he was spending a sum- 
mer at Pitlochrie, he saw a man unmerci- 
fully beating a dog. R. L. S. rushed out 
to intervene. 

“Tt’s not yours, is it?’ said the owner. 

“No, but it’s God’s dog, and I won’t 
have it beaten,” replied Louis, remem- 
bering the part that he had chosen: “to 
loose the bands of wickedness, to undo 
the heavy burdens, and to let the op- 
pressed go free.” 


Desire 


HOSE achieve most who most truly 

desire to achieve. And those most 
truly desire to achieve who are most un- 
der the domination of ideas and ideals 
impelling to service-rendering effort and 
activity.—H. Addington Bruce. 


Anger Cuts Life Short 


U8) NLESS you are tired of life, learn 
to control your temper,” advises 
a prominent physician. ‘Have you ever 
given a thought as to why so many men 
die between the ages of fifty and fifty- 
five? 


“You haven’t? Well, do you want to 
live out your own allotted span of three- 
score and ten? You do? Then avoid, 
as very plagues, three things—grief, 
worry, and anger. The latter particu- 
larly, and for this reason: 


“Time cures grief, and wisdom cures 
worry—you get wise as to the utter 
futility of it—but there’s no time cure 
for anger, and it’s only the wisest of men, 
and very few there are of them, who are 
wise enough to make a point of never 
getting angry. 


“Anger, or rage, uses up the vital 
forces at an appalling rate. That ex- 
hausted feeling which comes over you 
after you have been thoroughly angry 
should tell you that you have drawn on 
the day’s supply of vitality.”—Weekly 
Unity. 


Which Shall I Say? 


“Metaphysics is a closed book to 


a9 
’ 


me 
OR— 


“It may be a closed book, but 
I'll open it!” 
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Grin Stretchers 


Another Brick in Hades 


A man was struggling with an empty 
van at the entrance to a shed which abut- 
ted on the road. A kind-hearted fellow 
who was passing observed his difficulty, 
and went to his assistance. After half an 
hour’s efforts the first man said, “It’s no 
use, mate, we can’t push it in.” 

“Push it in,” replied the newcomer. 
“Good heavens! I thought we were pull- 
ing it out.”—Weekly Scotsman. 


His Own Achievement 
Teacher—Did your father help you 
with this problem? 
Bobby—No, I got it wrong myself !— 
Pathfinder. 


Higher Education 

Small Boy—‘What is ‘college-bred,’ 
pop?” 

Pop (with son in college)—‘‘They 
make college bred, my boy, from the flour 
of youth and the dough of old age.”— 
West Point Pointer. 


Wrong Method 


Little Lucy—‘“‘Auntie, why do you put 
powder on your face?” 

Aunt—“To make me pretty, dear.” 

Lucy—“Then why doesn’t it?”—Syd- 
ney Bulletin. 


Degeneration 
Maid—‘“You know that old vase, mum, 
you said ’ad been ’anded down from gen- 
eration to generation.” 
Mistress (anxiously )—‘“Yes.” 
Maid—“Well, this generation 
dropped it.”—Boston Transcript. 


Rah-ther 


Athletics are interfering with study, 
says one of our college presidents. The 
three R’s of to-day seem to be Rah! Rah! 
Rah!—Boston Transcript. 


A Peeling Idea 


Mother—“You were a good girl not to 
throw your banana skins down in the 
train. Did you put them in your bag?” 

Joan—‘“No, I put them in the gentle- 
man’s pocket who was sitting next to 
me!”—London Passing Show. 


, 


as 


A Good Reason 


Shorty—“Do you know that you’ve 
been late three mornings this week?” 

Workman—‘No, boss, I never watch 
the clock.” 


—Sunshine Bulletin. 


Whols He? 


Drivers should be careful of the fellow 
driving the car behind the one in front 
of them.—Catalina Islander. 


Memory W orking Overtime 


History Prof—“Your trouble, my boy, 
is remembering dates.” 

Student—‘‘Say, Prof, you’ve got me 
wrong. I never missed a date in my 
life.’—U. of S. Calif. Wampus. 


A Home Product 


A farmer in Iowa sent the following 
letter to the Navy Department: 

“My youngest son has gone away and 
enlisted in the Navy. I can’t get him out. 
Won’t you help me? He is a good boy 
and I was raising him for my own use.” 
—Our Navy. 


The Other a Share 


“Why does a stork stand on one leg?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Tf he’d lift the other one, he’d fall 
down.”’—Mugwump. 


Stepping Up 


“So you’re a young man with both feet 
on the ground, eh? What do you do for 
a living?” 

“T take orders from a man with both 
feet on the desk.”—Wisconsin Octopus. 


A Rung of the Old Ladder 


Robert—“I’ve a question to ask you.” 

Leo—“All right, shoot.” 

Robert-——“If a boy is a lad, and the lad 
had a stepfather—” 

Leo, deeply interested—“Go on.” 

Robert (walking away)—‘Does that 
make the lad a stepladder ?”—Sunshine 
Bulletin. 
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know where the brooklets flow, 
And the pussy willows 3row; 
I know where the cowslips blow. 


I’m glad—I know. 


I hear robins every year, 
When the April skies %row clear; 
I hear blue birds voice their cheer. 


I’m glad—I hear. 


I sing, gayly every Sprin3, 
Life is such a joyous thin}; 
I sin}, deeper joy to bring, 
I’m glad—I sing. 
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The Tenth cMan 


“Jim's Treasure Map” Inspires a 


Demonstration 


HEN Jesus healed the ten lepers, only one returned to give thanks. 


you be the tenth man of today? 


to Editor of Youth magazine. 
name unless you request it. 


Dear Editor: Youth is a splendid mag- 
azine and I have enjoyed watching its 
progress during the past two years. 

Recently one story, “Jim’s Treasure 
Map,” was of special interest and help to 
me. I considered it not merely a story 
but really a suggestion to be used. It 
came just in time to help me put across 
a mighty fine demonstration. I say “me” 
but really I wouldn’t have dared it if the 
urge hadn’t been so great and the prom- 
ise so earnest, “Ask and you shall re- 
ceive.” 

Early last spring we placed our order 
for a certain make of car for delivery 
in ninety days. It seemed impossible to 
wait so long but the period of waiting 
came toward a close with still no en- 
couragement from the dealers. It looked 
as if the summer would slip by and leave 
us carless. Friends advised us to cancel 
our order and buy something else; but 
we did not care for other makes of the 
same price and did not want to give up 
after waiting so long. I persisted in 


waiting, but our waiting attitude did not 
Then I 


seem to be helping much. 
changed my attitude. I 
began to think of the 
ear as already ours and 
to praise the dealers and 
manufacturers. I  be- 
gan to visualize the car, 
impressing my subcon- 
scious mind with 
thoughts of it. 

Things began to hap- 
pen. The renter of our 
garage discontinued his @ 
occupancy and removed 
his old car. A neighbor 
who had just received a 


Will 


Have you found that Truth helps you at 
school, in your athletics, socially, or in regard to health or prosperity? 
thanks by sharing your experience with other young people. 


Give 
Address your letter 


Please sign your letter; we shall not print your 


new model of the kind we desired was 
glad to rent the garage. This gave mea 
splendid opportunity to get better ac- 
quainted with the kind of car we had 
ordered. Then along came Youth with the 
“treasure map,” and I eagerly set about 
getting mine on paper too. It is much 
easier when it is in black and white. 

I mentally shifted gears, started, and 
stopped, and it did seem rather foolish; 
but we needed the car so urgently that 
I was willing to try. 

Suddenly the garage become vacant 
again. I took this as a sign that we 
would be using it ourselves soon. How- 
ever, Mother painted a “For Rent” sign 
and stuck it out in front. In fun, I 
dared her to “play the game” and walk 
around our new car, which I was men- 
tally seeing in the garage and which was 
so real to me. She had but a faint idea 
of my meaning and I did not explain. I 
have learned that talking is wasteful 
rather than helpful in demonstrating. 

A couple of times during the day I 
slipped out quietly to the garage and 
“saw” our car and gave thanks for it. 

As I glanced through 
the paper, an advertise- 
ment fairly struck me in 
the face—a car of our 
model advertised! We 
learned that the owner 
of the new car had 
changed his plans for 
the future and wished to 
sell. The car was satis- 
| factory in every way and 
™ soonbecame ours. 
Mother and Father were 
e delighted. 

: (Turn to page 84) 


16 Founy 
His Side of It 


(Concluded from page 1 oO) 


girl that’s bred-in-the-bone square, as I 
call it—crystal honest and fair—wouldn’t 
marry a home-hearted fellow if she had 
no hankering for home or: for a family. 
She wouldn’t say ‘Yes’ until she was 
ready to stand shoulder to shoulder with 
him for keeps. She’d have as straight a 
line on his ways and weak spots as he 
had on hers, and they’d both have to feel 
that they could match up to the point of 
making a life and a home together that’d 
be more worth while than anything 
either of them could work out single- 
handed. And they would have a fair 
chance, then, of having a life and a home 
that’d be safe for—well, for youngsters 
to be born into and to grow up in.” 

Dave glanced across at his chum, and 
Randy nodded, his chin in both palms 
now. 

“How’d you find out—things you’d 
want to know?” 

“Tl tell you. I wouldn’t ask—‘Does 
she like children?’ half as quick as I 
would—‘Do kids like her? Is she fair 


and square with them in little everyday 
things?’ You can just bet they know 
when their sister or cousin or teacher is 
honest with them, even when honesty 
isn’t convenient; and they aren’t fooled 
if she puts on affection to impress fel- 
lows calling on her. I’d want my chil- 
dren, boys or girls, to have a mother 
who’d let herself see both sides of a 
question when hers was one of those 
sides, and I’d try to give them a father 
who did, too.” 

Randy didn’t speak this time, but his 
face grew a bit grim. 

“T wouldn’t ask—‘Is she the right sort 
to older folks?’” Dave went on. “I'd 
watch the way they looked at her when 
she was around, and the way she ‘took’ 
with the cantankerous member of the 
family. And—Tell you what, Ran Max- 
well,” he concluded, “I’d pray for grace 
to measure up, from her point o’ view, in 
every last one o’ those things, half as 
well as she did in mine!” 

(The End) 


Fishing, for Gold 
(Concluded from page 11) 


for the apostles: although you have 
freedom under God’s law, obey man’s law 
also; and find your freedom in the higher 
law through obedience to the lower. 

Simon Peter was a fisherman. He had 
not yet learned to use the resources of 
the higher laws of Spirit, as Jesus had. 
The one obvious way of supply open to 
him was to do the work he was fitted to 
do at the time, and to make it the chan- 
nel of supply! That work was—to fish! 
Are we taking too great a liberty with 
Christ’s words to read into them this 
meaning: “Well, Peter, at least you can 
fish. So go down to the sea, and cast in 
a hook. That’s the way you will get the 
money you need.” 


ANSI is another lesson in the story 

also; a lesson of even wider appli- 
cation. It is this: Having done your 
best to conform to the laws of God and 


of man in seeking an answer to your 
needs, be alert and receptive toward un- 
expected developments. Your good may 
come to you in a way absolutely foreign 
to any that you can anticipate, a way as 
unexpected as finding gold in a fish’s 
mouth! 

If supply does not manifest to meet 
your needs, here are some things you 
can do. Recognize that God does not 
take tribute from His own; you are not 
bound under a law of lack; but it is right 
that you fulfill the exactions of material 
life as well as those of Spirit. You can 
do this by reason of your power from 
within. Next ask yourself what you are 
prepared to do,.and do it. Then you 
have placed ‘yourself in right relation- 
ship to God and: to man, and blessings 
will come to you, and throush you, in 
many ways. 

(The End) 
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Wind 
from Galilee 


Bye 
Edgar Daniel Kramer 


iil 
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HERE came a wind from Galilee 
When I was srowing, weak, 
When starless darkness hid the goal 

My heart would have me seek, 
And in the wind from Galilee 

My reeling senses heard 
The whisper of a voice as sweet 


As any singing, bird. 


There came a wind from Galilee 
That made me strangely stron3, 
And though the road was dark and rough, 
I mocked it with a son3; 
For in the wind from Galilee, 
That led me on and on, 
I hearkened to the voice of Christ, 
Who whispered of the dawn. 
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WINS $5,000 SCHOOL 
PRIZE—Malcolm D. AIl- 
mack, fifteen year old 
school boy of Palo Alto, 
Calif., recently won the 
$5,000 school prize offered 
by W. C. Durant for the 
best and most practicable 
plan for making the Eight- 
eenth Amendment more ef- 
fective. 


Youth Has a Pro: 
Fields of F 


UNDERWOO 


Boy GENIUS—Although Yeht 
is being acclaimed as a genius, 
see that he remains unspoiled b 
of his audience after his perfo 
When he has done sc his fathe 
best, a generous portion of ice | 
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e News 
t Place in Three 


Progress 


PHOTOS 


n, twelve year old violin artist, 
ts are making every effort to 
1. He does not meet members 
nd plays in public but rarely. 
him by the treat the boy likes 


TELEVISION—Can you 
imagine what it will be like, 
not only to hear entertain- 
ers over radio, but actually 
to see the performers. Al- 
though television is still in 
the experimental stage of 
development, these young 
men are not going to be left 
behind in its progress. 
They are constructing tele- 
vision sets as a part of 
their school work. 
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In the Eyes of the Beholder 
(Concluded from page 5) 


Hue Blair was so entirely different. 
The previous summer he had spent 
a week at the country club as the guest 


of friends, had liked it, liked the peo- 
ple. Had joined it. Lived there. His 
hair was so fair as to look white. He 


was debonair, gay, irresponsible, rich 
beyond her imagining, caressing, her 
shadow every moment she would permit. 
Life would be one long holiday with 
Mackensie Campbell. Of course she 
loved Mac’s grave eyes when they spar- 
kled into laughter, his purposeful stride, 
the steadying grasp of his hand, but 

She sidestepped the conclusion by 
pressing the bell under the table. She 
fled before Rosie appeared. She re- 
garded her slim, rose-jerseyed self in 
the long mirror in the hall as she passed. 
Not too bad. She had the grace to blush 
faintly at her self-satisfaction. She ran 
along the stepping-stone path to the 
hedge, across the road, seated herself 
on top the old stone wall which sectored 
the wood lot. The swarthy men manip- 
ulating the squealing, grating saw 
touched their caps and went on with 
their work. 

Sally watched as the logs dropped to 
the ground. Something almost human 
about that machine, a snarling under- 
tone to its squeal. Suppose it should 
turn like Frankenstein’s monster and 
bite off the hand feeding it? Lovely 
thought. It sent little chills hitting on 
every cylinder speeding along her spine. 
The sawed wood was just the right 
length for her fireplace. She’d have 
some of it to pay for her slaughtered 
sleep. How could she get it across? She 
might drag one piece after dark but the 
six upon which she had decided as recom- 
pense? Inspiration! Mac was to take 
her to the country club dance tonight. 
They could tote the wood across to the 
garage before they went. Not that she 
cared so much for having it, but she be- 
lieved in justice. Eye for an eye stuff. 
Better not even mention the wood in 
the presence of the family. They would 
drop on her like a load of brick if they 
suspected her plan. She located a con- 
venient pile of logs and departed. 

That afternoon on a bench beside the 


club ..court,--Sally..in .white .from.. ban- .. 


~n-ge! 


deau to shoes, reveled in the beauty about 
her. Lovely world! Spring! Mauve, 
pink, jade and gold. Spring which some- 
how caught at one’s breath like the far- 
away music of the bands of an approach- 
ing regiment and made one’s heart 
jumpy. She looked down at Mackensie 
Campbell who had flung himself to the 
ground at her feet. He and his partner, 
Gwen Silver, had beaten Hugh Blair and 
herself three sets of tennis. Warm, 
slightly tired, piqued by defeat, Sally 
was in a mood to steer her always tem- 
peramental ship straight for the rocks. 
Mac inadvertently gave it a shove as 
with eyes on his late partner who was 
playing singles with Blair he observed: 

“Corking serve, Gwen has.” 

“Hugh Blair is just letting her win,” 
Sally snapped, as the man missed an 
easy ball. 

Mackensie Campbell’s eyes were keen 
beneath the brim of his soft hat. 

“Getting to like Blair a lot, Girl?” 

Inexplicably tears smarted in Sally’s 
eyes. Good grief! She hadn’t shown 
half as much interest in Hugh as Mac 
had in Gwen Silver. She set up a smoke 
screen of indifference: 

“Depends on what you mean by a lot.” 
She veered away from the rocks and 
smiled down upon him with inveigling 
charm: 

“Want to do something for me, Mac? 
If you do, bring the jumpers you wear 
when tinkering on the car when you come 
for me tonight.” 

He sat up straight. 

“Jumpers! What for? If it’s paint- 
ing furniture, I won’t.” 

Es delicious laugh rippled remi- 

niscently. Last Saturday she had 
been painting a set of chairs for the sun 
room and had persisted in finishing them 
before she went to the dance. Mac, in 
evening clothes, had helped, with the re- 
sult that he had had to go home and 
change. One couldn’t attend a festivity 
—no matter how informal—attired in a 
shirt which looked as if one’s nose had 
dripped a geometrical design in Chinese 
red down the front of it. 

“No paint in this party. rane re-ve- 
Re-ve-n-ge!”... . wens: 
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“You sound like a rattler hissing into 
action. Revenge for what? Must be 
something serious. 'Temperamental as 
you are, you’re not a get-even-at-any- 
price sort of person, Sally.” 

“Wrong wave length! I am. I’m a 
changed girl since this morning. I was 
jerked out of my Saturday snooze by the 
raucous voice of a portable saw working 
like mad in the woods opposite our house. 
Every time I closed my eyes the beastly 
thing would wail like a lost spirit. When 
it didn’t wail it scraped and snarled till 
it set my teeth on edge.” 

“So you’re out for revenge against a 
portable saw. Funny child. Good Lord, 
watch that girl serve!” 

His attention had strayed from her 
request to Gwen Silver. Sally chalked 
that fact down against him before she 
agreed sweetly: 

“She can. So can Hugh Blair. When 
you are through admiring her—I’ll admit 
she’s a dream in that green gown—per- 
haps you’ll listen to my proposal.” 

At the strong, quick touch of his hand 
on hers Sally’s heart seemed to escape 
through the skylight of her breast to 
beat heavy wings in her throat. What 
had happened to her? One would think 
that she hadn’t known Mac all her life, 
hadn’t clutched at his hand scores of 
times. His voice was insidiously tender 
as he answered her: 

“Listen to your proposal? TI’ll say I 
will if—you promise that after that 
you'll listen to mine. Your father 
warned me to wait 
until you’d gotten ° 
this economic inde- 


pendence bug out of your system but—” 

“T’ve thought it out, my revenge, I 
mean,” Sally interrupted with a curious 
breathlessness caused by his unsteady 
voice. “Before we go to the dance to- 
night we'll ‘snitch’ half a dozen or more 
—preferably more—of those logs across 
the road and hide them behind our 
garage until I can get them upstairs.” 

His hand fell from hers. 

“sSnitch!* Don’t be: a -little idiot; 
Sally. As though I wouldn’t buy you all 
the wood you want.” 

No girl of spirit will endure being 
called “a little idiot”? by the boy—no 
matter how grown-up—who taught her 
to make mud pies, swim, drive a car, 
who had dropped notes over the back of 
the pew in church. She flared: 

“T’m not an idiot, Mac Campbell. Do 
you think I’d let you buy me wood? 
That isn’t the idea. Will you help me?” 

“Help you steal? Not a chance.” 

“Tt’s not stealing to take a few pieces 
of wood.” 

“Tt’s mighty like it. Suppose every 
one in town did it? A lot there’d be left 
for the owner.” 

“Then you won’t help me?” 

“Not on your life.” 


The dark outline of a man’s head and shoulders. 
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“Very well, if you won’t, I know some 
one who will.” 
“Look here, Girl te 


N° LESS a genius than the immortal 
Shakespeare is authority for the 
statement that there is a tide in the af- 
fairs of man which taken at the flood 
leads on to fortune. Hugh Blair’s for- 
tune was at the full as he approached the 
man and girl and flung down his racket. 


“You two look ready to spring at one 
another’s throats. What’s the row?” 

Sally flamed response: 

“T asked Mac to help me. He refused. 
Lectured me instead. ‘Behold a Moses 
come to lead us out of the wilderness, 
yea, a Moses.’ ”’ 

Mackensie Campbell opened his fine 
lips to reply, closed them grimly and re- 
sumed a recumbent position. Hugh 
Blair’s laugh was indulgent: 


“Refused! You? Ask me anything 
and it’s yours—Sweetness. Better keep 
this on.” He threw Sally’s rose colored 
sweater over her shoulders, adjusted it 
with lingering care. From under her 
lashes she noted that Mac’s lips tight- 
ened. The realization gave her an un- 
holy joy. She’d show him that he 
couldn’t call her a little idiot and get 
away with it. She turned her back on 
her recumbent friend and related her 
grievance. Blair shouted with laughter: 

“Bully idea! Ill help—that is—if 
you'll chuck old Mac and go to the dance 
with me. He doesn’t deserve to monop- 
olize the prettiest girl in town if he 
won’t help her out in an emergency.” 

“Humph! ‘Beauty is in the eye of the 
beholder,’”’ growled Mac. 


ALLY knew that she wasn’t the pret- 

tiest girl in town, Gwen Silver was 
much lovelier—if one cared for the ash 
blonde type—knew that Hugh was in- 
dulging in the use of what her brother 
Billy would call, ‘“‘The ol’ oil” but Mac’s 
sarcastic comment infuriated her. She 
smiled in radiant appreciation of Blair’s 
tribute: 

“Of course I’ll go with you. Mac won’t 
care. He is in such demand as a part- 
ner that he doesn’t have to take a girl, 
do you, Mac?” 

Mackensie Campbell rose to his full 
height of six feet two. Sally felt like a 
silly moth beating futile wings in the 


steady light of his purpose. He slipped 
his racket into its case. 

“T sha’n’t go alone,” he retorted with 
unexpected savagery. 

Sally was conscious of the disconcert- 
ing prickle of that, “I sha’n’t go alone,” 
even as under a lapis lazuli sky flecked 
with just awakening stars she and Hugh 
Blair stumbled, tripped, giggled, as they 
dragged, and tugged, and rolled eight 
bulky logs from the pile to the outside 
of the stone wall. One by one Blair 
lugged them across the road to the back 
of the Sheridan garage. Once he swore 
with unbelievable fluency when a sliver 
ran under his nail. 


NE HE disappeared behind the oppo- 
site hedge with the seventh log 
Sally, who was standing guard over the 
one left by the stone wall, heard a sound 
which set her heart to beating madly in 
her throat. A motor cycle! A state po- 
liceman? Suppose she and Hugh Blair 
were discovered stealing wood? Mac 
was right. It was stealing, no matter 
what the motive. Nice headline it would 
make for the morning paper: 


DAUGHTER OF A JUDGE CAUGHT STEALING 


Good grief! What a mess for her 
father. Had Hugh heard? He must 
keep out of sight. No use dragging him 
into the mix-up. Suppose the officer saw 
the log outside the wall! She must get 
it back. 

She plunged over. The approaching 
roar increased in volume. She lifted the 
log. It weighed tons! The end caught. 
Bother! The motor cycle was almost 
upon her. With a frenzied tug she freed 
the wood. Rolled it over. Tumbled 
after it in desperate haste. Lay prone, 
flattened against the stones. Deafening 
racket! It was going by! Thank 
heaven! No! It had snorted to a stop! 

Sally barely breathed. The black si- 
lence was pricked with a score of small 
sounds. The skurry of unseen life. 
Whispering leaves. Snapping twigs. 
The faint far drone of an airplane. 
What was the officer doing? A step on 
the turf! A gauntleted hand on the 
stone wall! The dark outline of a man’s 
head and shoulders! A light! It daz- 
zled her eyes grown accustomed to the 
scented gloom of the woods. It played 
strongly over the trees. Pointed at the . 


piles of sawed logs like an accusing fin- 
ger. Illumined the portable saw. Set 
a bit of nickle glittering like a malevo- 
lent eye. She wouldn’t be surprised to 
see the machine’s wooden legs start into 
action, feel its razorlike teeth pick her 
up by the scruff of the neck and hand 
her over to the law. 


F ONLY Mac would sense her need of 
him. He knew all the police of the 
county. Many of them had served in 
his company overseas. The light again. 
A mutter! A step on the turf! A snort! 
A roar! ‘The officer had gone! Sally 


dared not move. He might come back. 
Footsteps? Cautious footsteps. A 
whisper: 

“Sally!” 


She looked up into Hugh Blair’s face. 
Giggled from sheer nervous relief. 

“T’m here.” She raised herself on 
cautious knees. “Did you hear that 
motor cycle?” 

“Did I hear it? IT’ll say I did. Kept 
behind the hedge. Knew that you could 
look after yourself. Come over.” 

He held out his hand. For some un- 
accountable reason she put hers behind 
her. She liked Hugh as a comrade but 
she had just discovered that she couldn’t 
bear to have him touch her. Lucky that 
she had found that out. 

Later at the dance he assumed all the 
lordly privileges of a co-conspirator. 
Sally had been achingly aware of Mac 
the moment she entered the hall. He 
had bowed ceremoniously and smilelessly. 
As the evening dragged on he didn’t 
once cut in on a dance. He seemed fer- 
vidly devoted to Gwen Silver. ‘“Humph! 
‘Beauty is in the eye of the beholder,’ ”’ 
Sally told herself furiously, then ad- 
mitted honestly that the girl was lovely 
in a frock all silver sheen. Her big blue 
eyes gazed up at her partner with just 
that shade of appealing deference so 
deadly to the male. About her throat 
was a string of pearls, lustrous, real. 
Sally was tempted to pull off the syn- 
thetic collection, big as marbles, about 
her own throat and fling them into a 
corner. Had Hugh Blair read her 
thoughts? He pressed his cheek against 
her ruddy hair and whispered: 

“You’re mighty lak’ a rose in that 
pink gown, Sally. Marry me and you'll 
wear pearls.” 

She laughed away his bribe. 
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“Gorgeous music,” she approved, as 
her feet moved to the rhythmic measure 
of drums which tapped, trombones which 
blared, saxophones which whined, brasses 
which sparkled and tinkled with an ar- 
dor which would have driven a savage 
mad with abandon. She, who was usu- 
ally among the first to leave, lingered 
until she saw Mac settling Gwen’s smart 
transparent velvet wrap about her slim 
shoulders with meticulous care. If only 
he had cut in on one dance. She had no 
chance on the way home to dwell on his 
neglect. She was too busy combatting 
Hugh Blair’s insistence that she loved 
him but didn’t know it. She drew a 
ragged, excited breath of relief as she 
softly closed her home door and shut him 
out. 


HE old house of the Sheridans 
seemed to fold her in warm arms as 
she tiptoed up the stairs. How uncan- 
nily they creaked. How still the house 


was. How loudly the clocks ticked. The 
eerie tapping of a vine against a win- 
dow set her nerves a-shiver. Came her 
mother’s voice, muted: 

“All right, Sally?” 

She answered softly. Were all 


mothers like that, even in this age? Was 
lying awake until one knew that one’s 
daughter was safely at home, part of 
being a mother? 


She couldn’t sleep. When she closed 
her eyes she seemed to shut in Mac’s face 
with its grim lips. With the first quiver 
of sunlight on her wall she was up. Sun- 
day morning. How quiet the world. 
Even the giddy young leaves on the 
maple outside her window, which seemed 
always aflutter, were observing a Sab- 
path demureness. 


Her prompt appearance at breakfast 
reduced the members of the family to 
a state of dazed incomprehension. Her 
father looked at her over his glasses with 
his most judicial expression. Her mother 
in an amethyst colored gown, cloaked a 
surprised exclamation in an elaborate 
cough. Her brother rose to draw out her 
chair. Behind him the sun streamed 
through a great window with many 
panes, shone through a collection of 
choice glass arranged on narrow shelves 
against it. A piece of clear lemon yel- 
low; a curious mauve tinted flagon; 
green bottles, a pair of them; bits of 
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amber, pink, crimson, transformed by 
the sunshine into gleaming jewels. 


VTE his crisp, curly hair turned to 
a rainbow nimbus by the light be- 
hind him, Billy Sheridan regarded his 
sister incredulously through the thick 
lenses of his shell rimmed spectacles and 
observed : ; 

“Little bright-eyes! What’s up, Sally, 
to bring you down at this ungodly hour? 
On time! Uneasy conscience? Uh-huh! 
I thought so. Turned old Mac down for 
the Blair boy last night, didn’t you? 
That blonde bozo sure thinks he’s God’s 
gift to the ladies.” 

Sally made an adorable face at him 
and rested her cheek against the silken 
silver of her father’s hair: 

“He’s picking on me, Dad.” 

Judge Sheridan patted his daughter’s 
hand. 

“T’ll back you to take care of yourself. 
Don’t tease her, Billy. She’s not ac- 
countable for what she does at this sea- 
son of the year. There’s spring magic 
in the air. Even your not-so-young, not- 
so-slender elders feel it. Your mother 
and I went joy riding last evening when 
you were at the dance.” His smiling 
eyes brought a soft color to his wife’s 
face. “Speaking of your beaux, Sally, 
why the dickens were you and Hugh 
Blair chasing back and forth across the 
road last evening?” 

Sally became absorbed in inspection 
of the first strawberries of the season 
on the Sheridan table. Before she could 
answer Billy exploded: 

“Wow! Was that you in the wood 
lot, Sally? When I came shooting along 
on that motor cycle I was trying out, I 
thought I saw queer shadows. Sus- 
pected some one was stealing wood. 
Almost broke my neck stopped so sud- 
denly. Flashed a light round. Nothing 
doing so I went on. What were you and 
Blair there for? Playing babes in the 
woods?” 


B ILLY had given her that fright last 
night! And she had thought him a 
policeman? If only she had known. 
Sally opened her lips to jeer at her 
brother. Her mother interposed: 
“Perhaps Sally can explain that pile of 
wood back of our garage. I’ve been 
mystified ever since I saw it this morn- 
ing. The men wouldn’t bring it over. 


I asked them and they replied that it 
wasn’t their job.” 

With a gigantic strawberry suspended 
by its green hull half way between its 
late home on a crystal plate and her 
mouth, Sally demanded: 

“What men?” 

“The men who sawed it. Didn’t you 
know that I bought that wood across the 
road standing? That it was being cut 
for us? I decided that we wouldn’t be 
short of firewood next winter.” 

Sally hastily returned the bit of ruby 
fruit to the plate. Combined with as- 
tonishment it would have choked her. 
Her mother was responsible for the ac- 
tivities of those demon woodcutters and 
their portable saw! How she and Hugh 
Blair had conspired to get that wood to 
the garage in secret! How they had 
tugged! Screamingly funny! Her 
laugh caught in a curious sob. Good 
grief, was she getting hysterical? It 
might be funny but she had lost Mac in 
the deal. As from a far distance she 
heard her father’s voice: 

“Your mother is a wonderful man- 
ager, Sally. I hope that you’ll be as 
good a one when you have a home.” 

The words recurred to her later in 
the cloistered quiet of the church. Wist- 
ful brown eyes on the window above the 
altar with its innumerable company of 
angels with trumpets of gold, she wished 
fervently that she hadn’t come. If she 
had lost Mac out of her life she didn’t 
want time to think. Had he meant that 
he didn’t think her attractive when he 
had said, ‘Beauty is in the eye of the 
beholder?” Why should she suddenly 
want him so terribly? ‘“There’s spring 
magic in the air,” her father had said. 


HE knew when Mackensie Campbell 

came into the pew behind. Now he 
sat at its head. He was the only one left 
to keep up the fine traditions of his 
family, and church going was one of the 
fine things of life, she thought with a 
sudden realization of values. No won- 
der Mac wouldn’t care for a girl who 
would steal. 

The notes of the organ rolled and 
soared. The choir sang. The clergy- 
man sonorously proclaimed his text: 

“ “Every wise woman buildeth her house; 

But the foolish plucketh it down with 

her own hands.’ ” 
(Turn to page 34) 
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Your Own Page 


We will print as many helpful, sincere letters here as space permits. 
Please sign your name and address; we will publish only your initials. 


J. K. writes us that she had in- 

tended to ask us whether or not 

¢ she should go on “petting par- 

ties,” but that while she was writing, she 

answered her own question to the effect 

that she should not. “Even though I 

am now ‘too dry,’ I shall stand by what 

Youth teaches me is right. I feel sure 

the right boy is waiting for me some- 

where, and that sooner or later I shall 
find him. Am I right?” she asks. 

Yes, we think you are right, except 
on one point; that is the one about being 
“too dry,” or uninteresting. ‘Petting 
parties” are difficult to explain as an 
interest of really modern young people. 
Young people of today pride themselves, 
and rightly, too, we think, on their 
originality, their mental keenness, their 
sense of humor; and “petting parties” 
lose on every count. There is surely 
nothing very original about them. We 
have secretly held to the opinion that 
young people who turn to “petting part- 
ies” for entertainment and a thrill must 
be not very keen mentally, or else they 
could think of many more interesting 
things to do. Aren’t girls who “pet” 
really admitting that they cannot attract 
and hold young men’s interest in any 
other way? And most young men really 
can be interested in other things, or else 
they wouldn’t enjoy each other’s com- 
pany. 

Then, too, isn’t there something a bit 
ridiculous about “petting”? 

Older folk who read this column may 
think that we should point to the evils 
that arise out of “petting.” Young peo- 
ple do not have to be told about them. 
“Something” will tell them if they listen, 
just as “something” told H. J. K. “Some- 
thing” always gives us an inner “Stop 
signal” when we are about to do the 
wrong thing, but we try to beat the 
lights, or we go on past when they are 
set against us, because we are afraid we 
will lose a thrill—that is why, isn’t it? 

Young people have their own code of 
right. They talk a lot, and brag a bit, 
about their wildness. They pretend to 


admire the boy or girl who treads on 
thin ice, but right down in their hearts 
they really most respect those who are 
“on the level,” and yet are not kill-joys. 

The majority of young people are too 
busy and too much interested in other 
things, to be greatly concerned with 
“vetting.” Keep in that majority, H. 
J. K., and you will find that there are 
many fine young people who will welcome 
you as one of them, and with whom you 
will have more real good times than ever 
you have had before. 

H. J. K. also asks how she can explain 
to others just what Unity is. Well, 
Youth would be a good introduction, don’t 
you think? After that you might give 
them a copy of the tract, “What is 
Practical Christianity?” If there is a 
Unity Center near where you live, invite 
your friends to visit it with you. 

Always better than telling about Unity, 
is the living of its message; but if you 
are called upon to tell what Unity is, the 
following brief statement may help you. 
Remember to waste no words in telling 
what Unity is not; tell what it is and 
does. 


‘The “Purpose of Unity? 


The purpose of Unity is to help 
all Christians, whether church 
members or not, to see and to live 
the Truth as taught by Jesus 
Christ, the Truth that sets men 
free from materialism and super- 
stition. Unity School emphasizes 
the importance of spiritual Chris- 
tianity. It teaches its students— 
students of Truth—to know the 
spiritual source of life and to abide 
therein; to live in spiritual unity 
with Christ, their Elder Brother, 
and to feel and emphasize the bonds 
of the brotherhood of man. 
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Sandsy’s Rebellion 


(Continued from page 7) 


impossible to him before he would go so 
far as to give me such a larruping as 
that in public. That was the picture I 
saw of myself—the one he probably saw. 
I didn’t reason it all out ‘much, as I’m 
trying to do here, to make it clear. I 
just got it in a sort of inside view, or 
private showing—showing up of myself 
to myself. 

I got hot all over. I didn’t really be- 
lieve I was the kind he had said I was. 
But when I had found out, there in as- 
sembly, what he thought I was like, in- 
stead of trying to prove that I wasn’t, 
I had pulled all the stuff I knew, appar- 
ently, to prove that he had me right! 
Oh, boy! That was the way I saw it. 
And for a minute I forgot all about the 
Look-see thing, and all the rest of it, as 
I saw Pryor’s side so plainly. 

Then I came back and remembered 
that foolish coin in my hand, which 
Brook Carrington had just said would 
show me the truth about anything I 
asked it. 

Ha! I’d got an answer to my first 
question. And it was a sock-walloper, 
too! 

I opened my eyes—and Mr. Carrington 
was looking at me, keen. I blushed in 
an instant, worse than I had in school. 
But he just looked away at Larry as if 
he didn’t notice, though he couldn’t have 
helped noticing. Of course he knew that 
I had got some sort of unwelcome truth 
out of the Look-see or I wouldn’t have 
had anything to blush about! 

Just then Larry laughed and opened 
his eyes. 

“It says the way to get a million is to 
be a funny man like Will Rock,” he said. 

Brook Carrington nodded. “That’s 
surely one way. Rock’s worth more than 
a million.” 

“Then that ought to be easy!” said 
Larry. “All I have to do is to learn to 
walk on my hands and jump elephants, 
because I’m as funny as a fritter right 
now! Besides, if the Lucky Look-see 
tells me to be a Will Rock, it will have 
to tell me how.” 

“Well, you’re launched on a career, 
then,” Mr. Carrington said, looking at 
his watch, “and I must go home.’” 

I took him down to the station in 


Dad’s car. Dad lets me drive the Cad- 
illard for any purpose that is “legiti- 
mate,” as he calls it. He leaves it up 
to me to decide what is legitimate. I’m 
pretty careful with it, believe me. I had 
a flivver to bat around in then, but I 
wouldn’t take Brook Carrington down to 
the train in that. We promised to meet 
him next day at two o’clock at the the- 
ater. After his train had gone we drove 
back toward home. It was getting to 
be hot weather—it was May—and we 
thought we’d have a soda. So we stopped 
at Pond’s drug store—that’s the best 
place. I parked the car and we went in. 
There were a lot of the fellows from 
High, and they had a copy of the Hazel- 
nut! 


apie minute they saw us they yelled, 
and I got several things at the same 
minute. First, they were all tickled with 
the stuff in the paper about Pryor. 
Second, Dale Drayton was one of the 
principal ones there, and Billy Ring and 
Bones Campbell were with him. Third, 
Perry Pond, who owns the store, was 
hep to what was doing. (I guess that’s 
pretty slangy again, isn’t it? The 
trouble with the way I write is, one time 
I’m slangy, the way the gang usually is, 
and another I get to writing all the 
words I know how to use, the way I do 
when I write for the Hazelnut. Just 
slinging words—with the dictionary in 
my other hand! I’ll never get to be a 
real writer that way.) 

Anyway, Perry Pond looked as if he 
knew what was up. (That’s slang, too, 
only. older and more respectable.) But 
Perry always does know. Nothing much 
ever gets by him. “Hep” is the word 
that just fits him; he never missed a 
beat of the drum! 

He’s a slender, light haired little fel- 
low, smart enough to run a mighty suc- 
cessful drugstore, and to make the best 
fountain drinks in town. But he sure 
does like to know and to talk about what 
is going on. Larry says that if Perry 
Pond doesn’t know it, it’s not going on. 
He knows more about you than you do 
about yourself. He can always tell you 
the latest; and if you know something 
later, he always comes back at you with 
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something later than that. And he has 
always got the real facts, no matter how 
much you may know to the contrary. 

Well, Dale Drayton got up from the 
table in the middle where they were all 
sitting, and came right over to 
me. 

“We’re with you, Sandsy!” he 
said. “The whole school’s back of 
you. We’re going to strike!” 

I hadn’t dreamed of any such 
thing as that, and I just stared 
at him, too much surprised 
to answer. 

I haven’t told much about 
Dale Drayton yet. He was 
a new fellow at Hazelhurst. 
He had only been there since 
the September before. He 
used to live in Flushing, 
but his people had moved * 
to Hazelhurst. His father 
was a politician. 

Dale and I hadn’t been friends, much. 
As I said, I didn’t know then that he 
had it in for me; but I didn’t like him 
very well. In the beginning, he had 
started out trying to chum with me be- 
fore I hardly knew him. He started call- 
ing me Sandsy about the first day he 
saw me; and that’s the name the fel- 
lows nicknamed me years ago when I 
was just a kid, and I don’t care much to 
have anybody but the old gang call me 
that. Larry is pal enough for me. You 
can’t have two. That is, you may have 
lots of friends, but only one who is your 
best friend. Two is company, and three’s 
a riot! Then there was something about 
Dale Drayton that sort of got on my 
nerves. He was always trying to make 
out that he and I were the ones that ran 
things in Hazelhurst. In anything that 
I was in on, like the football team or the 
Hazelnut, he was always talking as if he 
and I had an understanding as to how 
it was to be managed. He would always 
drag me into anything that he was in. I 
couldn’t help thinking that he tried to 
tie up with me because I had some po- 
sition. (Oh, boy, how that sounds to me 
now, since I began to see what some peo- 
ple thought about me! But this story 
has got to be the “low down” on all that 
happened—and that’s what I thought, 
then. ) 

Well, Dale had Billy Ring with him. 
And Billy Ring is new in Hazelhurst, too. 
He’s an unusual kind of fellow, Billy 


Larry smiled. 


Ring. He’s good looking—handsome. I 
heard Mrs. Endicott, the history teacher, 
say he looked like a young god; and that 
seems to be about it. I guess all the 
girls think so; and he and Dale, and 
Bones Campbell, who used to go 
with us but who goes with them 
now, trail around a lot with Cissy 
Farnham and Audrey Wells, and 
all that crowd. 

Billy Ring is fair, with lazy 
blue eyes and a lazy drawl. 
His hair curls like a perma- 
nent wave on a girl, and he 
has an easy, catlike, grace- © 
ful way with him, never in 

a hurry, slick, clever, quick 
as lightning when he wants 
to be. He’d be a peach, 
only you never could de- 
pend on him. He’d rather 
kid you about a thing than 
give you anything straight; 
and he’d lie like anything to get out of 
a scrape or to put something over on you. 

Dale was black eyed and had black 
hair, which was always sleek. He was 
the kind that loves to tackle anything 
audacious and get away with it. Nerve 
was his middle name; nerve meaning ef- 
frontery, not merely courage. 

Dale and Billy were a pair. They 
drove around a lot in the Drayton’s car, 
a Hyatt six as sleek and black as Dale 
was. It seemed as if it was made for 
him—though I used to wonder why his 
father let him have it so much. 


ELL, Dale came out with this stuff 

about a school strike at Pond’s. 
Billy Ring and Bones Campbell and two 
or three other fellows were keen for it. 
They’d been talking about it and were 
already used to the idea that came to 
me like a crack on the chin. 

I’d heard of high school strikes, where 
the students simply refused to go to 
school till some question they had raised 
was settled, or some demand was 
granted. Of course a school can’t run 
without students, and when a bunch of 
fellows and girls find out that they have 
the power to say whether school will 
keep or not, they’re keen to try it. So 
it has been pulled off a few times. The 
minute Dale Drayton said that the stu- 
dents at Hazelhurst High were going to 
strike to show that they backed me up 
in what I’d started, I had that comfort- 
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able, pleased feeling we get when we like 
what other people think about us. And 
of course, if the students did back me 
up, two things would happen. Larry and 
I wouldn’t be expelled, because Pryor 
couldn’t get everybody expelled; and I 
would not be held alone responsible for 
what I’d done. 

But I knew that I was. responsible, 
and it was only about a half hour since 
I had been taking a sort of look at my- 
self the way Pryor saw me. I could make 
plenty of excuses for myself all right; 
but I couldn’t help knowing that Pryor 
had some excuses too. The feeling that 
idea gave me made me think I’d started 
trouble enough. Then, because of Dale 
Drayton’s way of butting into my af- 
fairs, I wasn’t so willing to grab at any 
plan he suggested. To get the whole 
school involved in my private little scrap 
was, after all, too much, when I really 
came down to it. At least, I couldn’t say 
I was for it till I had a chance to think. 
And yet I know I was flattered. 

They all crowded up around Larry and 
me and got us down to a table and or- 
dered sodas for us. And some more of 
the gang came in—Lou Baring and 
Harry Westfall—and some of the girls, 
Audrey Wells and Bernice Philbin, and 
that crowd. And they owned the place. 
First thing I knew, there was a crowd, 
O. G’s. as well as Y. G.’s., as Larry says. 
Everybody was talking about the stuff 
in the Hazelnut, and Larry and I were 
the center of the whole thing. 

They all seemed to be for me and for 
what I’d done, and I began to think that, 
after all, I’d made them sit up. Maybe 
I’d had a little more nerve than most 
of them would have had. They said so. 
The talk about the strike grew, and all 
the gang was for it, apparently. No- 
body would listen to any idea that it 
was going too far. Larry was for it— 
just as he’d be sure to be for anything 
that was in my favor. And I began to 
think that all my misgivings were a 
kind of funk. I had lost my nerve be- 
cause the thing was getting big, and I 
was making excuses for not going 
through with it by telling myself it 
wasn’t right, and all that stuff. When 
I held back, they all talked about how 
modest I was, but said that I owed it to 
the school to lead this strike. Oh, boy! 
I began to think it was so! 

There was a great racket and every- 


body talked at once, and I hardly knew 
what I thought. 

“T’ll say you had your nerve, Sandsy,” 
one of them would say. ‘You sure went 
back at old Pryor right!” 

“I’m glad somebody had the nerve,” 
one of the girls said, I remember. 

They all had something to say to me. 

“He was simply insulting to you, Bob. 
I’m glad you resented it.” A girl said 
that, of course. 

“He picked the wrong baby that time, 
Bobs! He found out you had teeth.” 
One of the fellows said that, you’d know. 

“I don’t know how he thought he’d 
ever get away with that stuff with you, 
Bob!” 

“Maybe he’ll learn something!” 

“Maybe it’s too late. If we strike, 
they’ll tie a can to him!” 

“They won’t fire him because we 
strike; that would set a bad precedent. 
They’ll just fail to reéngage him for 
next year, because ‘the discipline main- 
tained in the high school is unsatisfac- 
COWVaae 

“Oh, boy! Ill bet he’d never have 
turned loose his sarcasm on you, Sandsy, 
if he had known you’d walk out!” 

“He thought Bob was too considerate 
of everybody’s feelings to resent even an 
insult.” 

“Anyhow, you handed it to him good, 
Sandsy! We’re for you all the way!” 


S OME of the things they said made me 

squirm a little, but they were all try- 
ing to pat me on the back. They re- 
peated sentences out of the stuff I’d 
printed in the Hazelnut, and said they 
were great. Of course they made me see 
that I’d made a hit, anyhow, and I began 
to think I wasn’t so bad. I don’t know 
how it makes any one else feel to have 
the whole bunch root for him; but it 
warms me all up and makes me think 
I’m great stuff. Of course, I pretend to 
be modest and say I didn’t do anything, 
and all that; but I don’t think so, all the 
same. Sometimes I’m ashamed that I’m 
such an easy mark for flattery, and it 
seems cheap to the limit to fall for it. I 
admire the fellows who don’t fall for it; 
but it gets me if they don’t shovel it on 
too thick. Boy, but the truth about our- 
selves hits us hard! At least, it hits 
me. The thing I’ve kidded myself about 
most, I guess, is what kind of fellow I 
really am. I’ve always said that I didn’t 


think I was so much; but believe me, I 
like my own stuff pretty well. That’s 
why I got so sore when Pryor panned 
me, of course. I don’t know how I’m 
going to make a hero for this story out 
of myself, if I give it to you straight. 
Do you? 

At last Dale Drayton suggested that 
we get away somewhere and talk it over 
in detail. So Larry and I and Dale and 
Billy Ring and Bones Campbell got up 
to go. The gang cheered, and we started 
to go out the side way into the street, 
where Dad’s car was parked. But just 
as I was going to the door, Perry Pond, 
the druggist, came out of a little door 
that goes behind the prescription cases, 
and he took hold of my arm on the quiet. 

“Bob,” he said. 

I looked up at him, and he beckoned 
with a little jerk of his head for me to 
step in back of the cases. The others 
were crowding out the door. Larry was 
beside me and I told him I’d join them 
in a minute. So I stepped back with 
Pond. 

In behind where the _ prescription 
counter was, with all the bottles of drugs 
and all that, Perry Pond pulled me over 
to a place where there was a little clear 
glass in the partition between the pre- 
scription counter and the front part of 
the store, and he pointed out. 

“Took over there in the far corner at 
the right, by the cigar counter,” he said. 

I looked. And at first I didn’t know 
what he meant. I looked back at him, 
puzzled. 

“Whom do you see?” he asked, nar- 
rowing his eyes at me. 

I looked again. Then I saw that Dale 
Drayton’s dad and Col. Slater, who is 
Dale’s uncle, stood there together watch- 
ing the crowd and talking together and 
smiling. Others were all around them, 
but they were easy to pick out. I turned 
to Perry Pond. 

“You mean Drayton’s dad, and his 
uncle?” 

Pond looked me in the eyes steadily, 
as if he meant a lot more than he in- 
tended to say. Then he began. 

“Last year,” he said, “your dad helped 


defeat Slater for Congressman from this 


district. In fact, your dad was mostly 
responsible. I’ve heard Slater, many a 
time, right in this store, say he would 
get even. Your dad is in Yucatan, a 
long way from here. You look out! 
Nothing’s going to please Slater and 
Drayton half so well as to get your dad’s 
son in deep while your dad’s away!” 


fel stopped and looked wise. Then he 

bent to the glass and glanced out at 
the crowd in the store, and then looked up 
at me again. 

I didn’t say a word. It was so star- 
tling an idea that I didn’t know what to 
say or think. For a minute it seemed 
silly; then it seemed reasonable enough. 
I remembered, when he spoke of it, that 
Col. Slater had run for Congress and had 
been defeated. And I’d heard my father 
say that it was a good thing. But I 
couldn’t just see the connection between 
my troubles with Pryor and their pos- 
sible scheme to get even with Dad. And 
I said so. 

“Do you know who got Pryor his ap- 
pointment—and who keeps him in his 
job?” Perry Pond asked me. 

“Who Hees 

“Well, isn’t Slater a member of the 
school board?” 

“Yes,” I said, “but here’s Dale Dray- 
ton suggesting a high school strike!” 

“Just so,” Perry Pond came back at 
me, “and suggesting that you lead it!” 

That startled me again. Still, his idea 
seemed ridiculous. You wouldn’t think 
men would carry politics into school af- 
fairs—I mean, into students’ affairs. 
You wouldn’t think they’d go after each 
other’s kids! Still, why should Perry 
Pond think of such a thing unless it was 
true? Why was Dale Drayton so active 
as a supporter of mine? 

I didn’t have time to think much about 
it then, for Perry Pond said he would 
have to go back into the store. 

“Keep your eyes peeled and your 
mouth shut, Bob,’ he told me, “and don’t 
say I never gave you a friendly tip.” 
With that he slipped away from me and 
went out behind the counter on the side 
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of the store opposite where we’d come in. 
I went back out the little door near the 
side entrance, and so into the street. 
There I found the other fellows already 
in the Cadillard, Dad’s car, waiting for 
me to come and drive them somewhere. 


DIDN’T like that very well, but I 

hated to make a point about such a 
thing. I wondered where Drayton’s car 
was, and I felt right away that he and 
Billy Ring, at least, 
were scheming to 
get me in wrong. I 
thought they were a 
lot too friendly. 
Dale was calling me 
Sandsy; and that ir- © 
ritated me, because © 
he hadn’t known me — 
when all the gang 
called me_ that. 
Everything he said — 
and did got on my © 
nerves. And Billy , 
Ring seemed to back 
him up in it all. 

They’d left the 
seat back of the 
wheel vacant for me. 
I was to drive, wher- 
ever they wanted to 
go. Larry sat next 
to me in the front 
seat, and Bones 
Campbell sat behind 
with Drayton and 


me, were they? I might have asked 
what for, but Perry Pond had given me 
a reason. And I was sure that, if Larry 
thought they were plotting to hang 
something on me, they were, all right! 
I made up my mind quick that, if Dale 
Drayton tried to put something over on 
me, I’d hand him something that would 
hold him for a while. If he was playing 
a game for his dad, just to hurt mine by 
getting me into a mess, I’d let ’em see 
that I could play a 
game, too. I knew 
I could think as fast 
as Dale Drayton, 
clever as he was. 
He wouldn’t suspect 
that I’d been 
warned, and I’d be 
quick to see when 
he started anything. 
As soon as we 
were out of the 
principal street, the 
fellows behind 
leaned forward and 
' began to talk. I 
throttled down to 
about ten miles an 
hour and we just 
loafed along. I 
made up my mind 
I’d listen to all they 
said, and apparently 
tumble for anything 
they proposed, and 
then look for a 


Ring. I got in. chance to let Dale 

“What’s the big eee Drayton run _ his 
ideaz” J asked. . head into his own 
“Where to?” It took ... only about a minute to Hajaes POT RA ee 


“Oh, drive around 
anywhere,” Drayton said. 
Flushing way.” 

I started the engine and turned the 
Cadillard out into the street. Hardly 
anybody was passing. Then I headed 
up through Hazelhurst’s main street 
toward the road that runs to Flushing. 
The fellows behind began to talk and I 
couldn’t hear what they said. And when 
they were busy, Larry leaned over to me. 

“Look out for these guys, Sandsy,” he 
said, ‘“they’re out to get you!” 


Chapter IV 


4 AE was the second warning I’d had 
in five minutes. I felt myself turn- 
ing hot all over. They were going to get 


“Let’s go over 


get the clothesline. 


the way to handle 
his kind. I kept thinking about how he 
was grasping the opportunity to do me 
an injury, and why. I could just feel 
him and Billy Ring playing into each 
other’s hands, exchanging glances and 
signals behind Larry and me, and carry- 
ing Bones Campbell along with them. I 
had nothing but contempt for Bones, be- 
cause he’d been a friend of mine once. 
I mean because he’d been a friend, and 
wasn’t now. 

Well, Dale told us about that day at 
school, how everybody had talked strike, 
to show sympathy with me. He said he 
knew they’d all walk out Monday morn- 
ing, if somebody would start it. Soheand 
Billy had written some notices they were 
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going to post around be- 
fore school opened. Then, 
- when everybody came, 
they’d just stay away from 
classes, and probably 
gather in a crowd on the 
‘lawn out in front; and it would be a lot 
more impressive than for them just to 
be told not to come to school at all. He 
said probably Old Pry would come out 
and order them all to their classes, and 
all that; and they’d just tell him to “go 
and jump in the crick”; that they were 
out for his scalp and were going to get it. 

“Who'll tell him?” Larry asked sud- 
denly, when Drayton said that. 

“T will, if I have to,” Drayton said, 
“but Campbell is the best one. He can 
do it better than I can.” 

Bones Campbell was president of the 
debating club and specialized in public 
speaking. It nearly made me laugh that 
they should pick him to make the answer 
to Pryor. Pryor had trained Bones to 
“public speak,’”’ and now Bones was go- 
ing to turn his training to use against 
Pryor. It was like turning the enemy’s 
guns against him, as they tell in some 
histories. But Bones didn’t say a thing 
in answer to what Dale said, which 
seemed still funnier. It was as if he 
were accepting a heavy responsibility 
with becoming modesty! 

Of course I began to think here was 
my chance. I would disclaim any de- 
sire to have a strike on my account, and 
then let them go to it. If Dale and 
Billy promoted it, and Bones made the 
speech, I couldn’t see how they’d pin 
any responsibility on me. If they were 
scheming to get me in on it, I’d fool 
them. If they slipped up somewhere, 
they’d be the ones to get in bad, and if 
they pulled it off, I’d get most of the 
glory, because the whole thing would be 
on my account. I don’t mean to say that 
I meant to calculate that way, but I can’t 
say I didn’t see it that way. 


ee produced a little package of 
notices of the strike, which he or 
somebody had taken the trouble to write 
out on a typewriter. He handed one to 
me and I stopped the car near a street 
light so that I could read. This is what 
it said: 

All students of Hazelhurst high school 


are hereby called upon to strike Monday 
morning, May 18, as an expression of sym- 


pathy with Robert Sands and Lawrence 
Start, who were suspended Thursday last, 
and as a protest against further and more 
drastic action in their case. The student 
body takes this method of indicating en- 
tire disapproval of the action of Principal 
Pryor in this matter, and of expressing un- 
qualified condemnation of his whole atti- 
tude. It is the consensus of opinion that 
Principal Pryor committed a gross breach 
of courtesy and fair play in the attack he 
made upon Robert Sands in assembly and 
in his subsequent procedure. And the stu- 
dent body wishes it understood that it will 
not tolerate such injustice and vindictive 
meanness. All students are requested to 
gather on the lawn before the main en- 
trance at nine o’clock, to take part in a 
dignified demonstration in evidence of our 
sentiments, after which we shall quietly re- 
pair to our homes to await the issue. We 
do not propose to return to class work until 
Sands and Start are reinstated and until 
Principal Pryor offers them due amends. 
Signed, 
STRIKE COMMITTEE. 


N. B.: No individual names are signed to 
this call, in order that no individuals may 
be singled out for rebuke. The proposed 
action is the action of the school. 


It was rather high-sounding, of course. 
Somebody called it bumptious after- 
wards; but it was awfully well written, 
I thought. And it just about convinced 
me that the thing was straight, too. In- 
deed, I never had any real doubt that the 
strike idea was straight enough. But I 
was careful not to say anything support- 
ing it. 

“What do you think of it?”’ Dale asked 
as I handed the sheet back to him. 

“Larry and I are hardly in a position 
to say anything, are we?” I asked. “I’m 
sorry that our case is the cause of such 
a thing.” 

You know how you get a certain lingo 
like that from hearing the proceedings 
of clubs and things, and then use it 
whenever you get formal. That was I, I 
guess. 

“Aw, what are you trying to hand 
me?” Dale answered. “You know the 
school hates Old Pry worse than poison. 
It’s not all on your account.” 

His tone was a kidding tone, but there 
was a nasty sound in it, too. So I an- 
swered pretty carefully. 

“V’d hate to think it was on our ac- 
count. But I am sorry we 
are the immediate cause of 
the trouble.” 

I made it sound as if I 
were quietly overlooking 
an ill-bred remark from 
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him, and I know he got it that way. I 
don’t blame him now, that he hated 
me. But I thought then that I was put- 
ting him in the wrong pretty nicely. 

Well, he didn’t say anything for a sec- 
ond. Then he laughed. 

“Oh, forget it!” he said. “We’re all 
sore at Pryor and we’re going to show 
him so, that’s all. I only wish there was 
some way to give him a good razzing 
tonight. I hate to wait till Monday.” 

I had started the car again, and we 
were sliding quietly along one of the 
shady avenues of the town. All this con- 
versation had sounded as if it had just 
happened, and as if nobody had ever had 
the slightest notion of framing it; but 
right here Bones Campbell piped up and 
said, in answer to what Dale had sug- 
gested: 

“Well, we’re only a few blocks from 
where Pryor lives. Let’s go and pay 
levhany 2) Gani,” 

“Huh?” Dale Drayton answered, as if 
surprised. Then quickly, “Oh, say, boy! 
Let’s drive around that way! He lives in 
Orchard street—that little new street 
where there are only two or three houses. 
You know, don’t you, Sandsy ?” 


eae gave me a quiet nudge with 

his elbow. I had already made up 
my mind I would follow Dale Drayton’s 
lead, and give him all the rope he wanted. 
So I just answered easily. 

“Yes, I know.” At the next corner 
I swung the wheel over and turned off 
in the direction of Orchard street. “Of 
course we don’t want to pull any rough 
stuff, or anything like that,’ I said. 

“Oh, of course not!” Billy Ring said, 
with all his emphasis on the ‘of course.” 
And Drayton and Campbell laughed. So 
did Larry. 

I was sure the thing was framed now, 
so I began trying to frame something on 
them. Nobody said much for a few min- 
utes, and we got over to Orchard street 
without any suggestion as to what we 
were going to do there. It was a lonely 
sort of street, only about four blocks 
long and with not more than six or seven 
houses in its whole length. Mr. Pryor 
lived about the middle of its length, in a 
bungalow all surrounded by flower gar- 
dens. Another house is straight across 
the road from his, but there are no others 
within four or five hundred feet either 
way. The street was very quiet when 


we came into it, nobody stirring any- 
where. The houses showed glimmering 
lights from their windows through the 
shrubbery. Everything looked like about 
bedtime, you might say; as if all the 
children were tucked in, and mother in 
her room, and father finishing the news- 
paper downstairs. You could imagine 
how it was; families are almost all alike. 
At least they are when the youngsters 
are little. 

Well, we came along in front of Pryor’s 
house, and saw that the only light was in 
a room that Bones Campbell said was 
the principal’s study. Bones had been 
in the house one time. So we thought 
Pryor was reading or something, and 
probably nobody else was up. 

“What’ll we do to him?” Dale Dray- 
ton asked, as I drove slowly past. 

I knew I didn’t want to do anything 
to him. But I was willing Dale and Billy 
and Bones Campbell should. I hoped 
they would. I waited to see what they 
would suggest. 

“He keeps chickens,’ Bones Campbell 
said. ‘“Let’s get a couple of hens and 
tie ’em by the legs and hang ’em on his 
doorknob. I saw a gang do that once, 
and the chickens flopped and squawked 
and the folks went looking all over the 
place for ’em—everywhere but where 
they were. And sore! We _ nearly 
laughed ourselves to death!” 

“That’s not funny,” Dale Drayton said. 

“Let’s pull a good one if we’re going 
to pull any,” Billy Ring said. 


yee must know something good, 
Sandsy,” Dale suggested. 

I did know one. What Bones had said 
about the doorknob had made me think 
of it. I saw some fellows at a summer 
resort do it once, and it really was the 
funniest trick I ever saw. Then I saw it 
tried in a sort of way in a movie after- 
wards, but it was poorly done and didn’t 
have any real pep in it. I thought I 
would tell it, and then I thought I 
wouldn’t, because I wanted them to play 
their own tricks on Pryor, if they 
wanted to play them. So I didn’t answer. 

“He does know one!” Billy Ring said. 
“Don’t you, Bob?” ; 

“Spill it, Sandsy. We’ll give Old Pry 
a taste of it, and let him know how popu- 
lar he is with the gang.” 

I thought how funny it would be to 
have this trick played on Pryor. I re- 
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membered the house across the street, 
»and knew the situation was ideal for it. 
And I wanted to tell the trick. I don’t 
know why you feel that you just have to 
tell a thing like that, even when there’s 
some good reason why you shouldn’t. I 
was sure Dale Drayton was trying to 
drag me into a mess; and if I told him 
this trick to play on Pryor, I’d be in it 
all right. And yet I was crazy to tell it. 
So I did. And while I told it, I was all 
the time saying to myself that telling 
a trick wasn’t doing it, and that if they 
did it after I’d told it, nobody could blame 
me.- I kept seeing how funny it would 
be to play it on Pryor, for he was just 
the kind to get mad and go off the han- 
dle—and of course that’s all that makes 
any trick like that fun. It’s no fun if 
the people you play it on don’t get mad. 

“Yes, I know a trick,” I said, kind of 
slow and wise, “‘but I don’t want to bother 
Pryor with it. I’m not going to give 
him any reason to feel justified in what 
he’s done to me.” 

“Aw, he’ll never know who does it to 
him. He’ll just know it’s some of the 
gang giving him a little taste of their 
opinion. He’ll never suspect that you’re 
ray TBE” 

I thought he would suspect; but I was 
sure he couldn’t know unless somebody 
should tell him. It occurred to me that 
I’d just like to know if there was any- 
body in that car who would tell. And I 
began to feel that same queer, perverse 
impulse to go ahead and do the thing 
I was hesitating over, before I decided 
either for or against it. It’s a funny 
thing, the way that impulse comes. I 
don’t understand it. Sometimes you 
know you’re a fool to go ahead and do 
the thing, yet you do it. And you can’t 
figure out, even afterwards, what made 
you do it. 

Well, I’d just about concluded that if 
I told that trick which we could play on 
Pryor, I would be doing exactly what 
Dale Drayton and Billy Ring wanted 
me to do, and exactly what I didn’t want 
to do. And yet I went ahead and told 
it. They’d still be responsible, if they 
did it; not I. (There’s something wrong 
with that sentence, but you know what I 
mean. ) 

“T saw a gang pull one, once,” I said. 
“They picked two houses that were op- 
posite each other, like Pryor’s and the 
one across the road. Then they tied a 


clothesline from the front doorknob of 
one to the front doorknob of the other, 
left about a foot of slack, and then rang 
both door bells at the same time.” 

I stopped, and for a minute nobody 
said a word. Then they all laughed at 
once. 

“Great cats!” Dale Drayton said. 
“That’s a peach! What happened?” 

“The folks in both houses came to the 
doors. First, one opened the door, then 
the other. And whenever one pulled his 
door open, he pulled the other one shut. 
And they pulled the doors out of each 
other’s hands, and both got mad——and we 
nearly passed out before they got wise 
and came looking for us.” ; 

“Oh, mamma! What a daisy!” Billy 
Ring said. “We'll hand that one to Old 
Pry right now, with our best!” 

“All we need is a clothesline!” said 
Dale, laughing as he thought how funny 
it would be. 


I HAVE to admit I thought it would be 

funny, too. It was funny the time I 
saw it. And it didn’t seem as if it could 
do any particular harm. I felt as if I 
didn’t much mind what it did to Pryor. 
And besides, when they all laughed at the 
idea, I began to think better of Dale and 
Billy Ring. I thought maybe they were 
really trying to be friendly to me after 
all. 

Well, I turned the car around at the 
head of Orchard street and ran slowly 
back past Pryor’s again. And we looked 
the place over. As I drove on. down 
nearly to the end of the street, Bones 
Campbell suddenly shouted out. 

“Wait! Stop! There’s what we want!”’ 
And he swung open the sedan door and 
jumped out of the car. Over in a door- 
yard near-by, we saw, in the moonlight, 
a clothesline, on which something light 
colored was hanging that made it no- 
ticeable from the street. 

“What are you going to do—swipe it?” 
asked Larry, through the open window 
of the door on his side. It was almost 
the first time he’d said anything since 
I suggested the rope-trick. 

Bones didn’t answer. He just pulled 
his knife out of his pocket and opened 
it up. Then he turned to the low fence. 

“Cut it long!” Dale Drayton called. He 
was getting out of the car and he left 
the door standing open. 

Billy Ring got out after him. Larry 
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turned to me, and I could see him well 
enough to see him smirk with his mouth 
drawn down. Then he climbed out on his 
side of the car and started around to- 
ward the other. And all at once, I 
thought, Why not? Why not go ahead 
and help pull the thing and have a little 
fun with Pryor? I wouldn’t be getting 
half even with him, but I would be in on 
the thing that would let him know that 
the gang didn’t like him. He’d get that, 
all right. Besides, maybe it wasn’t ex- 
actly the thing to suggest a trick, and 
then keep out of it. 

So I shut off the engine. I thought I 
could leave the car standing here safely 
enough without locking it, and I wanted 
to make a quick get-away after the thing 
was over. If Pryor chased us he wouldn’t 
run far beyond his own place, of course. 


If he did run away down here, he 
wouldn’t notice a car that was just’ 
parked beside the curb. He’d never 
think it belonged to the gang. And the 
chances of his coming so far were slight. 
It took Bones Campbell only about a 
minute to get the clothesline. He came 
back over the fence with it all coiled up 
in his hand; and there was plenty of it 
for the length we wanted. So we started 
back toward Pryor’s without any more 
discussion. And I went along as if I’d 
expected to from the beginning. Of 
course, it’s easy enough now to see what 
a fool I was. It’s always easy after- 
wards, if something ends badly. And I 
sure did start something that night, 
though not at all the way you’d think. 
(More next month) 


In the Eye of the Beholder 
(Concluded from page 24) 


That was what she had done. And 
for what? A few old pieces of wood 
which belonged to her anyway. A pic- 
ture of herself straining and tugging to 
hoist a log over the wall flashed on the 
screen of her mind. She disciplined a 
hysterical gurgle of laughter. It was 
funny. Her lips tightened. Silly not to 
have known what Mac meant in her life 
until she lost him. Had she lost him? 
Hurriedly she drew a pencil from her 
bag; recklessly she tore a corner from 
the hymn book page; furiously she 
scribbled: 

“T’m sorry! How do I stand in ‘the 
eye of the beholder’ behind me?” 

Her mother touched her lightly on the 
shoulder. The congregation had risen 
for the closing hymn. With a reckless 
disregard of curious eyes she tossed a 
wad of paper to the seat behind. There 


was the slightest break in the fine tenor 
voice back of her before it sang on: 
“ “Jerusalem the golden, 
With milk and honey blest.’ ” 


Ae SALLY left the pew her heart 
seemed to suspend action. Had Mac 
read the scribbled apology? Would he 
forgive her? Her uncertainty was short. 
He caught her hand as she passed. Held 
it in a grip of steel as the congregation 
dawdled by. Attested fervently: 

“T’ll say you have beauty in the eye of 
this beholder.” Questioned very low: 
“Pals again, Sally?” 

Something within her seemed to surge 
into his arms. She was very close to 
him, could hear the heavy thump of his 
heart as she answered in a passion of 
fervor: 

“Always—if you want me, Mac.” 

(The End) 


The Tenth Man 
(Concluded from page 15) 


This demonstration was a wonderful 
help to me and has done more to 
strengthen my faith than Truth litera- 
ture and lectures. 

Many other good things have been 
added—a new interest in machinery, the 
opportunity to travel, greater freedom 
and independence, and a new and de- 
sirable acquaintance. 

I hope that this experience may be of 
help to some other Truth student or be- 


ginner in Truth. Remember Jim’s 
words: “Whatever image you hold before 
your mind will be adopted and worked 
out to a gnat’s eyebrow sure as anything. 
It works without your knowing a thing 
about it.” 

Let’s be sure that what we ask for is 
really what we want: for we will get it! 
We are the deciders and mind works 
always.—H. P. 


a 


Henry Ford Says--- 


been preaching for many years. A good book, if applied right, 

will mean thousands of dollars to a girl or boy. For in- 
stance there is material in The Sunlit Way that will bring one prosperity, 
health, and harmony. It will teach one a mode of living that always 
brings happiness. 


M FORD’S advice to boys is the same as that which Unity has 


The Sunlit Way is a sensible sort of book that appeals to all who 
read it. It is one of the best Truth books; and its lack of long meta- 
physical terms, its simplicity of language, and the human way in which 
it presents Truth makes it one of the most popular. 


Mr. Ford says, “a boy’s job is to train himself for leadership” and 
this, according to Mr. Ford and other successful men, can be done through 
the study of proper books. We do not say that The Sunlit Way will make 
all its readers millionaire automobile manufacturers but we do say that 
its teachings, if applied, will help one to make out of himself anything 
that he wishes. The Sunlit Way is cloth bound and protected by an 
attractive jacket. 
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If You Should 


Ask the Look-see 


(as described in “Sandsy’s Rebellion,” in this magazine) whether or not 
the Prosperity Bank Plan would help you, there is little doubt that the 
answer would be, “Yes.” 
To learn how the Look-see could possibly AAD you, read more of 
“Sandsy’s Rebellion.” 
To learn how the Prosperity Bank Plan can assuredly help you, you 
need only try it wholeheartedly. 


Choose from among your friends the three whom you 
would like most to have read “‘Sandsy’s Rebellion” and other 
Youth features. Read the form carefully. Fill it out and 
mail it today. 


| 
Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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Please give me special prayers for increased prosperity and send me a Pros- 
perity Bank. I will use daily the prosperity statement that you send me and 
will work with you to set in action within myself the laws governing my prosper- 
ity. I will save $4.50 to pay for the magazine, Youth, to be sent for one year to 
each of the persons named below, and will send this amount to you within ten 
weeks after receipt of my Bank. 


1. Name 


(This offer does not include Youth for the sender unless his name is listed 
above as one of the three.) 


Name of Sender 
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